A    BARRISTER    IN    THE    HOUSE

he would have to prove himself innocent: he did not
realize that in England a man is innocent until proved
guilty, "I ask you to say," said Sir Henry, "if you
come to the conclusion that his story is untrue, that it
is an untrue story told because he thought it was essential
for him to state a story that would relieve him of the
responsibility of having purchased strychnine. Was it
not the attitude of an innocent man to shift the suspicion
from one person to another as he puzzled out who could
have committed the murder ? Mr. Jones's life was essen-
tial to Vaquier. . . . What grounds had the jury for
disbelieving his story that he had lent money to Jones. . . .
The evidence is against there being a motive at all/' And
finally he attacked Mrs. Jones. " The Attorney-General
has said he was not going to trouble to impress the im-
portance of that statement upon you/' he said. " No,
because Mrs. Jones is a witness whose evidence you
cannot rely upon/'

But the summing-up seemed to be against Vaquier.
Mr. Justice Avory asked why it was that there was no
explanation for the purchase of the poison. Could it
not be that when Vaquier found Mrs. Jones was no
longer affectionate to him while in the presence of her
husband, that was an additional reason for him desiring
that the husband should be put away ?

Vaquier was smiling and confident as the jury retired.
He had made several witticisms during the hearing and
in conversation with his interpreter had commented
frivolously on many points in the evidence. When a
witness was described as a builder and undertaker, he
had said: " Ah 1 I see, he houses them above and
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